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FACTORS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO UNDESIRABLE 
OVERT BEHAVIOR 


By C. 0. MATHEWS 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


HOSE who are responsible for the 
guidance of children are coming to 
recognize the importance of two trends 
in modern education. One of these con- 
cerns the objectives of education, namely 
that the responsibility of the teacher, 
counselor, or cliniciau is to the whole 
child and not merely to one aspect of 
his development. The other trend is the 
tendency to give more weight to en- 
vironmental and social factors in the de- 
velopment of the individual than was 
done formerly, especially by many psy- 
chologists. It is in the light of these 
trends and with an acceptance of their 
values that this investigation was formu- 
lated. 

The specific purposes of this study 
were: (1) To assist in the discovery, 
diagnosis, and treatment of problem 
children in one of our laboratory schools, 
and (2) to discover some of the factors 
which contribute to undesirable behavior 
in a rather typical rural community. 

The study was conducted among the 
ninety-three boys in a six-year secon- 
dary school. Each of the pupils in this 
school had been carefully rated by three 
teachers on the Haggerty-Olson-Wick- 
man Behavior Rating Schedules in con- 
nection with another investigation.‘ An 
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idea of the reliability of the ratings on 
Schedule A, which is concerned with 
overt behavior problems, may be ob- 
tained from the fact that the average 
agreement between independent judges 
is indicated by a correlation coefficient 
of .55, and agreement between the aver- 
age of three judges and any other three, 
by a coefficient of .79. The average rat- 
ings of the three judges* were used as 
the criterion for the selection of subjects. 
High scores on this scale indicate desir- 
able deviations as compared with the be- 
havior of typical children. The thirty 
boys who made the highest scores and 
the thirty who made the lowest scores 
were selected for comparison. The 
judges who furnished opinions on this 
and other scales did not know which in- 
dividuals or groups were to be com- 
pared. 

The scores of all of the boys in the 
school, on Schedule A, ranged from 1 to 


1 Evelyn M. Coates, ‘‘An LIavestigation of the 
Relationship of Behavior to Intellectual and Per- 
sonal Factors of Pupils in a Rural Secondary 
School.’’ Unpublished master’s thesis, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, 1933. I also acknow 
indebtedness to Miss Coates for use of certain 
other records which she originally compiled. 

2 Hereafter when the term ‘‘rating’’ is used 
in connection with the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Schedules, it will always refer 
to the average ratings of three judges. 
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81. The range of scores of the good be- 
havior group of boys was 1 to 17, and the 
mean, 10.43. The range of the poor 
behavior group was 30 to 81, and the 
mean, 44.59. Since the standard de- 
viation of the distribution of ratings 
for all boys was 15.20 it will be seen 
that the means of the two groups 
under comparison were more than two 
sigma apart. The difference between 
the means was 34.16 and the opirr, 2.41. 

It can be seen from these data that the 
two groups differed to a marked degree 
in the desirability of their overt be- 
havior. How they differed in respect to 
measures of ability, achievement, home 
conditions, and personality traits will be 
evident from the tables and discussions 
which follow. 


AGE, ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


The two groups of boys were very 
similar in respect to grade level in school. 
Nineteen of the good behavior group 
were in the junior high school (grades 


TABLE I 
BOYS WITH GOOD AND POOR OVERT 
BEHAVIOR COMPARED AS TO AGE, 
INTELLIGENCE, AND ACHIEVE- 


MENT 
332 538 bls 
Slaacl | 
Chronologi- 
eal age in 
months 176 190 -~14 | 26 
Mental age 
in months | 173 168 5 7.0) .7 
Intelligence 
quotient* 101.5 | 94.7 6.8 | 43 | 1.6 
Achievement 
(average 
of school 
marks) 82.5 | 74.0 8.5 | 2.8 | 3.0 


* Means computed from distributions of I.Q.’s. 
L.Q.’s computed from mean ©.A.’s and M.A.’s 
would not correspond because in computing quo- 
tients for individuals, sixteen was used as the 
divisor when the individual was beyond that age. 


seven, eight, and nine) and eleven were 
in senior high school. In the poor be- 


havior group these numbers were seven- 
teen and thirteen respectively The 
relative ages, intellectual levels, bright- 
ness, and achievement of the two groups 
are shown in Table I. 

The Detroit Intelligence Tests, Forms 
Alpha and Advanced, were used as the 
measure of intelligence. Achievement 
is represented by the average of school 
marks for the most recent acader ic year. 
It will be seen from the figures in this 
table that, on the average, the boys with 
undesirable overt behavior were older, 
somewhat duller, and doing poorer school 
work than the boys whose behavior was 
more desirable. The differences in re- 
spect to intelligence are statistically quite 
unreliable, but as will be seen later, they 
are in the same direction as those based 
upon ratings of intellectual traits. 


HOME AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Table II shows the percentage of in- 
dividuals within each behavior group 
living under certain home conditions. 
This information was obtained for each 
boy from those members of the school’s 
staff who were best acquainted with his 
home. A single list of the names of the 
sixty boys, arranged in alphabetical or- 
der, was typed on a sheet at the left of 
four ruled columns. The questions and 
directions contained in Table II accom- 
panied this list of names and guided the 
judges in recording their opinions. If 
there was any doubt about the status of 
a given boy on a particular item the rec- 
ord for this item was marked ‘‘status is 
unknown.’’ None of the judges knew 
the boys’ overt behavior scores nor were 
they aware of the type of comparisons 
to be made. Many comments about the 
homes, the families, and the boys which 
were written on the record gave evidence 
of the validity of the judgments. 


’Grateful acknowledgements are made to 
Superintendent R. B. Warner, Ashley, Ohio, for 
assuming the responsibility of conferring with 
the members of his staff who best knew each boy 
— for furnishing these records of social con- 

tions. 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS IN GOOD AND POOR BEHAVIOR GROUPS LIVING UNDER 
CERTAIN HOME CONDITIONS 


| | | | 
I. Is the child’s home a broken or normal one in re- 
spect to death or divoree or parents? If for 
any reason the father and mother of this child 
are not living together consider it a broken 
home. Mark after each name: 
B for broken home 13 43 - 30 11 2.7 
N for normal home 80 53 27 12 23 
X if status is unknown 7 3 


| 


II. What is the economic status of the home? Mark 


after each name: 
1 if on relief 13 23 -10 10 1.0 
2 if poor but not on relief 37 40 - 3 13 2 
3 if in moderate circumstances 23 30 - 7 ll 6 
4 if well-to-do 20 3 17 8 2.1 
X if status is unknown 7 3 
IIT. What is the usual nature of the relationships be- 
tween this child and his parents? Mark: 
1 if there is a strained relationship with lack 
of harmony and confidence 0 33 — 33 9 3.7 
2 if relationship is normal 83 57 26 11 2.4 
X if status is unknown 17 10 
IV. Parent-school relationshi Mark: 
1 if parents with school 
program 67 40 27 12 2.3 
2 if parents are neutral or unconcerned 23 30 - 7 1l 
3 if parents oppose much the schvol tries to 
do for the betterment of the community 0 13 -13 6 22 
X if status is unknown 10 17 


There is high probality, judging from 
the data in Table II, that boys with un- 
desirable overt behavior come more fre- 
quently from broken homes than do boys 
with desirable overt behavior. The fam- 
ilies of the thirty boys with undesirable 
behavior in this study were less well- 
to-do and more of them were on relief 
than were the families of the boys with 
desirable behavior. The differences here 
are not reliable enough to make it cer- 
tain that they would not be reversed for 
other samples, but there is a fair prob- 
ability that boys of desirable overt be- 
havior more frequently come from homes 
of the well-to-do than from homes of the 
poverty-stricken. 

In recent years much has been written 
eoncerning parent-child relationships. 
Section III of Table II furnishes data 
in support of the generalization that 


sympathy, harmony, and mutual confi- 
dence among boys and their parents are 
closely related to desirable overt beha- 
vior. Among the boys with desirab!c 
behavior not a one was judged to ex- 
perience a strained relationship with his 
parents, while one third of those of 
undesirable behavior were so situated. 
This is statistically (and perhaps so- 
cially) the most significant difference of 
all those discovered in relation to the 
home conditions of those boys. 

Just as the parents of boys with good 
behavior have desirable relationships 
with them so do they (the parents) tend 
to have desirable relationships with the 
school. Sixty-seven percent of the par- 
ents of the good-behavior group heartily 
cooperated with the school program, 
while only forty percent of those of the 
poor behavior group did so. Thirteen 
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percent of the parents of the poor beha- 
vior group actually opposed that which 
the school undertook for community bet- 
terment and none of the parents of the 
good behavior group did so. 


PERSONAL TRAITS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


Various personal traits and adjust- 
ments of the boys in the two behavior 
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lem3; they did not necessarily indicate 
possession of progressive amounts of the 
trait in question. However, by reas- 
signing values in progression from one 
to five, from the left to the right of each 
scale (as indicated by the Roman nu- 
merals), a measure may be had of the 
degree to which the trait is judged to be 
possessed by a given individual or group. 


TABLE 
COMPARISON OF BOYS WITH GOOD AND POOR OVERT BEHAVIOR IN RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
INTELLECTUAL FACTORS é 


AVERAGE RaTINGS me 
Trait Good P 
Diff. odiff. “edit. 
3. Attention 
Distracted to absorbed 3.27 2.37 90 10 9.0 
5. Quality of thinki 
Slovenly to 3.16 2.49 67 10 6.7 
2. Wide-awakeness 
Abstracted to keenly alert 3.12 2.49 63 ll 5.7 
6. Mental activi 
Lazy to active 3.07 2.44 63 .09 7.0 
7. or interest 
different to consuming 
interest 3.27 2.76 51 11 46 
1. Intelligence 
Feeble-minded to brilliant 3.36 2.87 49 10 49 
4. Speed of thinking 
Slow to rapid 2.97 2.50 A7 10 4.7 


groups were measured by means of 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory and 
Schedule B of the Haggerty-Olson- Wick- 
man scales when the latter was scored 
as an ordinary graphic rating scale with 
values ranging from one extreme to the 
other of the trait in question. For ex- 
ample, item 14 of this scale is as follows: 


14. Does he lack nerve, or is he coura- 
geous? 


White- Gets Will take Resolute Daredevil 
livered ‘‘cold reasonable 


fearful feet’’ chances 
(4) (1) (2) (5) 
I Itt IV Vv 


The weights in parentheses are those 
determined by the authors of the scale 
as most predictive of overt behavior prob- 


It is the average ratings of three inde- 
pendent judges which have resulted 
from this latter method of computation 
that are compared in the data of Tables 
III, IV, V, and VI. In general higher 
values indicate more desirable ratings. 

These tables show the average (mean) 
rating of each group, the differences 
between these averages, and the reliabil- 
ity of the differences. Negative differ- 
ences indicate that the poor behavior 
group possessed a higher average rating 
than the good behavior group. 

The two groups of boys differed to a 
statistically significant degree on twenty- 
five factors in Schedule B. The average 
ratings of the good behavior group were 
higher than those of the poor behavior 
group on all but five of those items which 
showed significant differences. 
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TABLE Iv 


COMPARISON OF BOYS WITH GOOD AND POOR OVERT BEHAVIOR IN RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
PHYSICAL FACTORS 


Averace RaTINGs Dit 
Trait 
Good 
Group | Group = 
8. Personal appearance j 
Unkempt to fastidious 3.28 2.89 39 12 3.3 
| 9. Impression of bearing on ; 
others 
Repulsive to excites admira- 
tion 3.33 3.00 33 ll 3.0 
11. Physical output of energy 
Sluggish to over-active 3.00 2.73 27 .09 3.0 
| é 12, Ease of fa 
Easily fa‘ to unusually 
or vigorous 3.11 3.04 07 10 7 
e 
Fearful to daredevil 3.07 3.12 -.05 09 6 
10. Physical competitive ability 
Handicapped to exceptional 
strength 2.83 3.07 ~.24 .09 2.7 + 
13. Masculinity 
A ‘‘sissy’’ to a ‘‘buck’’ 2.96 3.21 -.25 08 3.1 
| 
| TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF BOYS WITH GOOD AND POOR OVERT BEHAVIOR IN RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
| SOCIAL FACTORS 


AVERAGE RaTINGs 


Diff. 
Trait Good 
| Diff. odiff. ‘edit. 
20. Attitude toward authority 
Defiant to resigned 3.37 2.61 -76 ll 69 
16. Confurmity to social standards 
Extreme violations to rigid 
standards 3.52 2.83 69 10 69 
22. Social manners 
Rude to elegant | 3.26 2.58 68 .09 76 ; 
21. Flexibility i 
Stubborn to easily persuaded 3.23 2.71 52 09 5.8 : 
19. Attractiveness of personality . 
Repulsive to magnetic 3.40 3.04 36 09 4.90 
17. 
ives to hi to highly 
social 2.89 2.73 16 10 1.6 
18. Social feelings 
Self-conscious to bold 3.00 3.12 —.12 12 1.0 
23. Self-assertiveness 
Servile to obstinate 2.96 3.21 — .25 10 25 
15. Talkativeness 
Rarely speaks to jabbers 2.50 2.81 - 31 13 2.5 
24. to criticize others 
ever criticize to extremely 
critical 2.42 2.86 — 44 ll 4.0 
INTELLECTUAL FACTORS the intellectual factors in Division I of 


The good behavior group surpassed Schedule B, as shown in Table III. The 
the poor behavior group in all seven of direction of these differences is the same 
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TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF BOYS WITH GOOD AND POOR OVERT BEHAVIOR IN RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
EMOTIONAL FACTORS 


Averace RaTINGs 
Gooa Poor 
Group Group Diff. odiff. 
35. Im ve of action 
pulsive to cautious 3.24 2.59 65 10 65 

31, Willingness to discuss self 

Unecooperative to uninhibited 3.33 2.73 60 ll 5.5 
26. Persistence 

Easily discouraged to obsti- 

nate 3.01 2.49 52 ll 4.7 
34. Suggestibility 

Negativistic to follows any 

suggestion 2.97 2.61 09 4.0 
28. Sympathy 

Cruel to affectionate 3.10 2.80 30 .09 3.3 
32. Trustfulness 

Suspicious to gullible 2.97 2.72 25 .09 2.8 
27. Chee ess 

Melancholic to hilarious 2.93 2.88 05 07 7 
33. Emotional responses 

Apathetic to high strung 2.87 2.94 - .07 ll 6 
30. Tendency to worry 

Many anxieties to carefree 3.19 3.53 — 34 09 3.8 
25. Moodiness 

Stolid to moody * 2.29 2.66 — 37 12 3.1 
29. Reaction to frustrations 

Submissive to explosive 2.78 3.37 — 59 12 49 


as those in Table I in respect to intelli- 
gence test results and school marks. 


PHYSICAL FACTORS 


In respect to the physical factors 
shown in Table IV the good behavior 
group received the more desirable rat- 
ing on neatness of personal appearance, 
impression of physique and bearing on 
other people, and physical output of 
energy or vivacity. However, the poor 
behavior group showed more masculine 
traits and the reliability of item 10 
shows that possibly this group possesses 
more strength and ability in physical 
competition. The other physical differ- 
ences are quite unreliable. 


SOCIAL FACTORS 


Table V shows the comparative rat- 
ings of the two groups on social traits. 
These ratings indicate that, on the 
average, the boys of the group with more 


desirable overt behavior were more in 
accord with acceptable social standards, 
had more magnetic personalities, were 
more willing to accept authority, were 
more casily persuaded to accept the 
new, and were more courteous in social 
manners. On the other hand, those in 
the poor behavior group showed a defi- 
nite tendency to be more critical of 
others, and the reliabilities of items 15 
and 23 indicate that the boys of this 
group may possibly have been more talk- 
ative and more self-assertive. 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS 


Emotional factors are indicated in 
Table VI. The good behavior group 
was rated as more persistent in the face 
of obstacles, more sympathetic and af- 
fectionate, more willing to cooperate in 
the examination or discussion of personal 
problems, more unsuspicious and trust- 
ful, more cautions and calculating in 
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actions, and probably more willing to VIII. The chances are 98 or more out 
follow suggestions. Three significant of 100 that the direction of even the 
differences are negative, favoring the smallest of these differences would not 4 


TABLE VII 
COMPARISON OF BOYS OF GOOD AND POOR OVERT BEHAVIOR ON SIX SCALES OF BERN- 
REUTER’S PERSONALITY INVENTORY. (MEANS OF ORIGINAL SCORES 
ARE USED. PERCENTILE SCORES ARE IN PARENTHESES.) 


Good Poor Diff. 
Scale Behavior Behavior Diff. odiff. ait 
Group Group 

Neurosis — 68.80 (48) — 57.20 (53) ~— 11.60 16.0 Bs 
Self-sufficiency 4.80 (38) 22.20 (52) -17.40 10.7 1.6 
Introversion — 46.50 (43) — 39.80 (48) - 6.70 10.4 6 
Dominance 16.90 (33) 40.90 (52) — 23.90 12.7 1.9 
Self-confidence — 22.50 (53) — 34.05 (47) 11.50 17.3 7 
Sociability — 92.30 (11) — 87.90 (36) — 54.40 10.1 5.4 


poor behavior group. This group tended 
to be more moody (though the ratings 
for both groups are quite low), more ex- 
plosive in the face of frustration, and 
more easy-going and carefree. 

Table VII shows the comparison of 
the groups on the Bernreuter inventory. 
The differences and their reliabilities 
have been computed from original scores. 
Standard percentile scores are shown in 
parentheses for each trait. 

It will be seen from these figures that 
the most noticeable and the only statis- 
tically significant difference is in respect 
to the trait ‘‘sociability.’’ The poor be- 
havior group scored higher on this scale, 
thus showing a tendency to be more non- 
social, solitary, or independent than the 
good behavior group. This same ten- 
dency shows up in the differences on 
self-sufficiency and dominance, and on 
the ratings for social habits, item 17, 
Table V. The poor behavior group was 
rated as being less social, although the 
differences between the groups on this 
item and on the Bernreuter scales are 
not wholly reliable. 

A further analysis of Bernreuter’s in- 
ventory was made by computing the dif- 
ferences between the groups for each 
item. All items in which the standard 
error of the difference was two or more 
times the difference are shown in Table 


be reversed in a second study under 
similar conditions. It appears that the 
members of the poor behavior group 
could be more optimistic when others 
around them were depressed than could 
those of the good behavior group. Yet 
they more often felt lonesome in the 
midst of others and more often experi- 
enced alternations of happiness and sad- 
ness. Item No. 1 seems to show that 
those of the good behavior group were 
conformists to a larger extent than those 
of the poor behavior group. That the 
poor behavior children were more ag- 
gressive may be evidenced by the fact 
that they would probably ‘‘have it out’’ 
with a person who spread untrue rumors 
about them more frequently than the 
non-problem children. Children whom 
teachers recognized as possessing unde- 
sirable behavior seemed to be more in- 
terested in athletics than in intellectual 
affairs. Other interesting comparisons 
can be made on the basis of these indi- 
vidual items. 

It is difficult to determine just what 
factors contribute to undesirable overt 
behavior and which ones are the effects 
of this behavior. It seems, however, 
from the data presented that there is 
a substantial relationship between cer- 
tain factors of home life and the behavior 
of children in the school. Whether or 
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TABLE VIII 
COMPARISON OF BOYS OF GOOD AND POOR OVERT BEHAVIOR ON CERTAIN ITEMS OF 


BERNREUTER’S PERSONALITY INVENTORY. 


(FIGURES ARE 


PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES MARKED “YES.”) 


Good Diff. 
Item Diff. oat. | 

122. Can you be optimistic when others about 
you are greatly depressed? 20 60 - 40 11.6 3.4 

1. Does it make you uncomfortable to be 
‘‘ different’’ or unconventional? 67 30 37 12.1 3.1 

54. Do you often feel lonesome when you 
are with other people? 3 30 - 27 9.0 3.0 

104. Do your feelings alternate between 

happiness and sadness without apparent 
reason? 7 37 - 30 10.0 3.0 

9. you fin way about 
in strange p 50 17 33 115 2.9 

95. Would you Thee it out’’ with a person 
who spread untrue rumors about you? 57 87 - 30 10.9 2.8 

103. Do you have difficulty in starting a con- 
versation with a stranger? 47 17 30 11.5 2.6 

110. Do you usually face your troubles alone | . 

without seeking help? 50 77 - 27 12.0 2.3 
8. Do you often feel just miserable? 30 57 —27 12.3 2.2 

13. Do athletics interest you more than 
intellectual affairs? 43 70 -27 12.3 22 
45. Have you ever had spells of dizziness? 30 57 -27 12.3 2.2 

85. Do you consider the observance of social 

customs and manners an essential aspect 
of life? 37 63 — 26 12.5 2.1 

100. Do you prefer to be alone at times of 
emotional stress? 47 73 — 26 122 2.1 
make you discontented? 17 40 23 114 2.0 

, you enjoy an even- 
ing alone? alitthen 17 40 — 23 114 2.0 


not a child has the benefit of parental 
guidance under conditions of mutual 
confidence and parental faith in the 
school’s program, appears to be an im- 
portant question to raise in diagnosing 
his conduct. Shortcomings among intel- 
lectual factors also may contribute to 
poor behavior. The child who is dull, 
lazy or slovenly in his thinking may 
compensate for feelings of academic in- 
feriority by exaggerated overt expres- 
sions. Teachers are inclined to con- 
sider these as undesirable reactions. On 
the whole it appears that the children 
of the good behavior group showed more 
favorable social development and greater 
emotional maturity, although some items 
among the ratings do not support this 
generalization. 


In the light of these facts it appears 
that the school which expects to admin- 
ister to the needs of the whole child must 
be alive to the conditions of the home 
and community which help to develop 
these undesirable traits. Conscientious 
efforts should be put forth to set up pro- 
grams which will develop character and 
adequate personality adjustments. This 
need not mean that less attention be 
given to academic matters, but that aca- 
demic as well as physical and social ac- 
tivities should take place under condi- 
tions which will help the child to develop 
a well rounded life, not merely as a con- 
formist but as one who can show initia- 
tive and assume individual responsibili- 
ties without continually being in con- 
flict with himself and his fellows. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE AT THE LOS ANGELES 
INSTITUTE OF FAMILY RELATIONS 


By KATE BROUSSEAU 
Digector or PsYCHOLOGICAL Szrvicg, INsTITUTE or FAMILY RELATIONS, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HE Institute of Family Relations 
was established in Los Angeles seven 
years ago to serve as an educational cen- 
ter and information bureau, in connec- 
tion with problems of sex, heredity, 
marriage, and parenthood. Much of its 
work is necessarily psychological, though 
the Institute is built on a broad scientific 
foundation. It deals only indirectly 
with medical or legal problems. 

The work of the Institute embraces 
three departments: research, public edu- 
cation, and personal service. An in- 
tegral part of the latter is the psychologi- 
cal service, under the direction of the 
writer, and in collaboration with the 
Southern California Society for Mental 
Hygiene. 

The Institute considers its ‘‘premari- 
tal service’’ to be the most constructive 
work it does. This is intended to make 
up the deficiencies in the ordinary young 
person’s education for marriage. It 
includes a study of the personal and 
family history and a physical examina- 
tion in the office of one of the Institute’s 
medical counsellors, as well as educa- 
tional preparation and a study of the 
personality. 

A large part of the Institute’s daily 
work is the counseling of persons with 
marital difficulties of one kind or an- 
other. These are classified as ‘‘family 
maladjustments’’ and dealt with by a 
staff of a dozen consultants representing 
various techniques, as occasion demands. 
Standard tests are used freely. On the 
basis of these findings and a full study 


of the history, the counsellors use sug- 
gestion, persuasion, and re-education 
along many different lines. 

The psychological service has given 
special help to many social service agen- 
cies. The Court of Domestic Relations 
sometimes suggests that litigants consult 
the Institute and get its recommendation 
on the custody of children. 

If there is reason to suspect that a 
client should have medical or psychiatric 
attention, he is referred to a physician. 
But the typical problem in family rela- 
tions is very definitely a psychological 
problem, using the term broadly, and 
physicians are more and more coming to 
realize this fact and to send their own 
patients to the Institute. 

The Institute is incorporated ‘‘not for 
profit,’’ and its fees are nominal. It is 
intended to be a self-supporting public 
service, which will reach the largest pos- 
sible number of persons at the least cost. 
This fact limits its activities so that cli- 
ents who need the expensive and time- 
consuming procedures of prolonged and 
intensive counseling are referred to pri- 
vate practitioners. It does not compete 
with publicly or privately supported 
family welfare agencies and clinics. It 
eannot solve all the problems of man- 
kind, but in a surprisingly large number 
of cases it can either give its clients some 
definite help, or tell them where they can 
get help. Meanwhile, it is trying to 
focus all the resources of science on the 
problem of promoting successful family 
life. 
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News Notes 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


All psychologists interested in the appli- 
cation of psychology in any of its many 
specialized branches are invited to par- 
ticipate in a program of professional 
psychological activities and applied re- 
search to be held August 30-31 at the 
University of Minnesota prior to the 
annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. This program is 
sponsored by the National Committee 
for Affiliation of Professional Psycholo- 
gists. 

A number of research reports and a 
series of round-table discussions on tech- 
nical and professional problems of sig- 
nificance to all applied psychologists will 
be presented. 

Titles and abstracts of research reports 
in triplicate’form, not to exceed three 
hundred words, should be sent to Pro- 
fessor R. A. Brotemarkle, 116 College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A full report of the plans for these 
meetings is published in the June issue 
of the Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 21, No. 3, 1937. 


ILLINOIS 


‘*The Scope and Limitations of the Work 
of Consulting Psychologists in Private 
Practice in the Clinical Field’’ was the 
subject of a discussion meeting held by 
the Illinois Society of Consulting Psy- 
chologists at the University of Chicago, 
February 19. Discussion of the reports 
of the work and responsibilities pre- 
sented by those present brought out the 
need for a certification plan to raise and 
set standards, and the recognition that 
high standards of work depend upon the 
professional and scientific integrity of 
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psychologists who are in clinical practice. 

The difficulties of setting up and main- 
taining professional standards in the 
psychological field were discussed by Dr. 
Forrest Kingsbury, chairman of the 
Committee on Ethics, Standardization, 
and Training, at a meeting held by the 
Illinois Society of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists in Chicago, April 16. 


INDIANA 


Professor Robert Seashore of the Univer- 
sity of California is visiting professor 
during the Spring Semester at North- 
western University. 


Dr. H. H. Remmers, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, has become a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Indiana As- 
sociation of Clinical Psychologists, suc- 
ceeding Dr. J. L. Rosenstein, who is no 
longer a member of the association. 


MICHIGAN 


The forty-first annual meeting of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters was held at the University of 
Michigan, March 19-21, 1937. Dr. W. C. 
Olson was chairman of the Section of 
Psychology at which Professor L. L. 
Thurstone, the guest speaker, spoke on 
“Isolating Primary Factors of Intelli- 
gence.”’ 


A symposium on hypnotism and sug- 
gestion was he'd March 20 by the Michi- 
gan Psychological Association. Dr. Roy 
F. Street, director of mental hygiene at 
the Ann J. Kellog School, was chairman. 
Dr. M. Erickson, of the Eloise Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, demonstrated tech- 
niques used in his research, and Dr. R. 
R. Dieterle, University of Michigan Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, presented films 
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showing infantile regressive behavior. 
This was a dinner meeting held during 
the forty-first annual meeting of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters. 


NEW YORK 

A committee consisting of Dr. Charles A. 
Drake, Dr. Warren 8S. Coxe, and Dr. 
John G. Jenkins, chairman, was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for a 
meeting at Albany, May 7, for those 
interested in the organization of a New 
York State association of professional 
psychologists. 


The value of the services of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation in the selection and 
supervision of managers and superin- 
tendents of agencies of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was outlined 
by President L. A. Lincoln at a banquet 
concluding a three-day managerial con- 
vention held in New York City in Feb- 
ruary. The study, which has been under 
way for the past four years, is aimed at 
the selection and continued training of 
men who have capacity for assuming the 
managerial responsibilities of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 


OHIO 


At the March meeting of Cincinnati Psy- 
chological Club held at the University 
Y. M. C. A., Miss Myra W. Kuenzel, 
psychologist at the Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research, spoke on the 
training of orphan children, illustrating 
her talk by colored motion pictures. 
About twenty-five persons attended the 
meeting. 


The development of the functional school 
of psychology twenty years ago at the 
University of Chicago under the leader- 
ship of President James R. Angell and 
the influence of the Chicago group on 


psychology was discussed by Dean L. A. 
Pechstein at the April meeting of the 
Cincinnati Psychological Club, held at 
the University Y. M. C. A. 


Dr. George F. Arps, dean of the College 
of Education, Ohio State University, and 
chairman of the department of psychol- 
ogy, has been notified of his appointment 
as dean of the graduate school of that 
institution, beginning May 1, 1937. Dr. 
Arthur J. Klein, professor of education 
in the university, has been named as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Arps. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Clinical Psychologists was 
held in the State Education Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, April 27. 
There was a demonstration and informal 
discussion of recent tests and apparatus 
during the morning session, a business 
session and presidential address during 
the luncheon period, and a panel discus- 
sion of standards for institutional and 
special class placement in the afternoon. 


FOREIGN 


A communication from the Ministry of 
Public Instruction of Belgium announces 
that the Center of Professional Orienta- 
tion of the Musée Scolaire National, 
Brussels, is planning to hold an exposi- 
tion, August-September, 1937, relative to 
the organization of professional orienta- 
tion in various countries. It is requested 
that all bureaus of guidance and adjust- 
ment send information including publica- 
tions, reports and statistics, regulations 
and laws, catalogues, apparatus and the 
names of manufacturers of apparatus, 
relating te the organization, function, 
and standards of training of professional 
service to the Director, M. Fournémont, 
Musée Scolaire National, 4, Palias du 
Cinquantenaire, 4, Brussels. 
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New Light 


Goopwin Watson 
Tracuers CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The green in neighboring pastures 
seems to have attracted us this month 
more than any of the juicy bits strictly 
in our own field. The Lynds (8) have 
brought out Middletown in Transition, 
a fascinating book of first-class impor- 
tance to psychologists as well as sociolo- 
gists. What has the depression done to 
the American mind? What attitudes 
now characterize the various sections of 
a typical community? What conflicts, 
arising from economic changes, are de- 
stroying security and serenity? Will the 
Bourbons learn? The individual who 
comes to the psychologist for counsel 
cannot be understood, however numerous 
and reliable the tests administered, ex- 
cept as having membership character in 
a changing culture. We can usually 
learn more about his dynamics from his 
groups than from his glands. A little 
revision of the training courses and cer- 
tification standards for consulting psy- 
chologists is probably needed. 

While we stray, may we call attention 
also to Margaret Mead’s (9) new Co- 
operation and Competition Among 
Primitive Peoples? Among the thirteen 
societies studied by the contributing 
anthropologists the strongly competitive 
cultures had no particular economic ad- 
vantage or disadvantage, but were con- 
ducive to pronounced ego development, 
individual initiative, collecting of prop- 
erty, suicide, and the ‘‘single scale of 
suecess.’’ For the practical psychologist 
there is a good lead in this concept of a 
single scale along which one may attain 
distinction (money, shells, wives, or 
some other single standard) as con- 


trasted with cultures having multiple 
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scales, with many different kinds of suc- 
cess recognized. Much could be done to 
make happier homes and healthier class- - 
rooms if we could get away from single 
lines of achievement along which every- 
one must be rated. 

A new issue for debate among psy- 
chologists is set fairly and ably before us, 
with the appearance of the first number 
of the Journal of Parapsychology (6). 
McDougall and Rhine are the editors, 
but the journal reports current attempts 
to explore clairvoyance, telepathy and 
related problems by experimental meth- 
ods in several different laboratories.. It 
would be a pretty pass for us if it should 
turn out that some of our high scores on 
individal tests are due simply to superior 
ability to filch the answer from the 
psyche of the examiner! We aren’t 
spoofing the new journal either. Some 
very careful researches are turning up 
with results which stretch traditional 
notions of psychology and communica- 
tion to the breaking point. Whenever 
truth explodes prejudices there will be 
more ‘‘New Light’’ to be shared, so ‘‘on, 
with the chance!’’ 

Enough of fancy-flitting. We are 
writing here for practical people, and 
must mind our I’s and Q’s. Very well 
then: ‘‘Can psychoanalysis change the 
1.Q. substantially ?’’ Sir, those are fight- 
ing words! Usually people who revere 
1.Q.’s despise psychoanalysis, and those 
who hold with Freud skip the statistics. 
We welcome the publication by Chidester 
and Menninger (1) of a case which, 
though it bogs us down in the almost 
ineredible interpretations of the anal 
stage, did loosen up an 1.Q. from 62 to 
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90. Does anyone happen to know what 
is the biggest verified increase on record? 

Of course everyone is reading Free- 
man’s (3) study in the The Scientific 
Monthly or in one of the several press 
versions. Maybe a book, pretty soon, 
Dr. Freeman, with all the details? Any- 
how, this is the most convincing and 
quotable of studies on the old heredity- 
environment problem. Nineteen pairs 
of identical twins raised apart since in- 
fancy show almost every kind of differ- 
ence. One may be a pillar of morality 
and the other a crook ; one may be bright 
and the other dull; one may be graceful 
and the other clumsy as a cow; and one, 
Dr. Terman, may veer toward the mas- 
culine while the other typifies the elusive 
but undoubted feminine! 

Luria (7) has contributed also a study 
of identical twins. He reports that inter- 
pair correlations for identi zal twins are 
higher than inter-pair correlations 
among fraternal twins only up to age 
twelve or fourteen. Im adolescence and 
beyond, varying experience re-structures 
the more complex mental processes, and 
resemblance grows less. 

By the bye, it’s been a long time since 
Wwe came across a good study which de- 
fended the heredity side of the old con- 
troversy. Are the germ-plasm adherents 
doomed to die out like Republicans? 
Or will ‘‘objective’’ arene do another 
pendulum swing? 

Clinical psychology is ad- 
vancing in its ability to make predic- 
tions. Given three little children, one 
dependent, one aggressive, and the third 
irritable and uncooperative, we may pre- 
dict, in accord with Hattwick’s (4) study, 
that the first child gets too much atten- 
tion from parents, the second too little, 
and that the third comes from a home 
which is tense and quarrelsome. 

At Minnesota an extensive program of 
psychological counsel for students has 
been developed. Williamson and Dar- 
ley (11) describe the set-up in their new 


book, Student Personnel Work. They 
are apparently highly successful in get- 
ting improvement in student grades ; less 
so in securing good occupational adjust- 
ments; and least concerned with the 
deeper levels of personality. 

An interesting development in the 
vocational guidance field is the Pasadena 
program, described by Hausam and 
Moser (5), which gives free counsel to 
any youth or adult. State and Federal 
services cooperate. It is a little hard to 
tell from the article whether their coun- 
selors have any adequate basis of psycho- 
logical insight, or whether they do only 
the more superficial but often useful 
work of sharing information about occu- 
pations and training facilities. There 
might be a splendid field opened up by 
consulting psychologists who work out a 
place in connection with community pro- 
grams supported by public funds. It 
ought to be clear enough that private 
fees from wealthy neurotics will not ever 
support the psychotherapy which every 
commmunity needs. 

Sometimes when we extrapolate the 
eurve of publications, the future looks 
pretty dark to us. The rising tide of 
monographs and technical journals will 
probably overwhelm us as we struggle 
through the dusty paper sea. It is 
reputed to exhaust the reading time of 
some of our best researchers now just to 
keep up with their own publications. 

Anyone interested in getting publica- 
tions condensed, and, incidentally, pub- 
lishing a 274 page book for twenty cents 
a copy might well examine the Abstracts 
of Studies in Education at Pennsylvania 
State College (10). Dr. Peters in his 
preface suggests improved techniques, 
compares the value of miniature repro- 
ductions on films and paper, and men- 
tions a coming World Congress on Uni- 
versal Documentation at Paris, August 
16-21. This particular pamphlet-volume 
from Penn State contains among other 
items of interest to psychologists: (1) a 
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study by Ayer showing correlation be- 
tween poor personality in young children 
and discipline by physical punishment, 
worry, impulsive response, temper or 
penance; (2) a ‘‘shyness’’ questionnaire 
with weighted items, developed by Hen- 
drickson and Bernreuter; (3) Hick’s 
finding that the correlation between 
scores on the Allport-Vernon Scale of 
Values and actual participation in activi- 
ties was distressingly low (—.05 for eco- 
nomic-practical, — .02 for political-execu- 
tive, .15 for religious-church, and .29 for 
aesthetic-fine arts); and (4) Stam- 
baugh’s evidence that athletes who are 
nervous and sleepless before contests do 
not appear significantly more neurotic 
on the Bernreuter test. 

‘*The case is closed.’’? Easy enough to 
move the records to another file. But 
what happens then to the youngsters? 
Bodin (2) tells us that among ninety- 
three closed cases of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Guidance of the Berkeley, 
California, public school system, ninety- 
three per cent turned out to be delinquent 
or criminal. If anything like this figure 
holds for school psychologists in general, 
we can be prouder of our ability ‘‘to 
pick ’em,’’ than of what we have done 
for them. Probably these records are 
based on cases from a decade or so ago, 
when psychologists did little but testing. 
Will not records being made today tell a 
different story a decade hence? 
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| Resources for the Consultant 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER TESTS 


In spite of the heavy artillery of criti- 
cism directed against the paper and 
pencil type of personality tests, new 
variations of the self-rating type of ques- 
tionnaire continue to appear. If they 
were used experimentally with the fun- 
damental criticisms of such instruments 
in mind, no harm would be done. But 
many people who use the so-called per- 
sonality tests do not interpret the results 
with the following criticisms in mind: 
(1) subjects have a strong temptation 
to make as favorable impression on the 
test as possible; (2) the items present 
different stimuli to different persons, 
depending upon their experiences; (3) 
the temporary mood of the subject may 
influence his responses; (4) the tests 
most carefully studied do not differen- 
tiate clearly between definitely recog- 
nized, well adjusted, and maladjusted 
groups; and (5) the test results throw 
little light on the integration or organi- 
zation of personality. 


The Adjustment Inventory by Hugh 
M. Bell is another variation of the per- 
sonality questionnaire, simpler in its 
scoring than the Bernreuter, but likewise 
open to criticism. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Cal. Twenty- 
five copies, $1.50; one thousand copies, 
$35.00. 


The Maller Case Inventory. This new 
edition has four parts: (C) controlled 
association test: an indirect measure of 
rationality providing two possible asso- 
ciations, a rational one and an irrational 
one; (A) adjustment test: a self-de- 
scription inventory of personal and 


social adjustment; (S) self-description 
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inventory of measurement of honesty in 
classroom situations; (E) ethical judg- 
ment test. The inventory also includes 
a section dealing with home conditions, 
interests, and other background data. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1937. Per copy, 30 cents. 


GuIDANCE TESTS AND INVENTORIES 


Many different opinions have been ex- 
pressed regarding the place of tests in a 
guidance program. The value of intel- 
ligence tests in ascertaining the scholastic 
aptitude of individuals and the value of 
achievement tests in revealing strengths 
and weaknesses in their previous aca- 
demic preparation have been definitely 
established. Tests of the more intangible 
aspects of personality and character are 
at present in the no-man’s land between 
experimental evaluation and practical 
usefulness. A small number of adjust- 
ment questionnaires, notably those con- 
structed by Professors Symonds, Pintner 
and others, approach the problems of 
guidance still more specifically. 


The most recent attempt tc measure 
guidance more directly is the battery of 
tests and inventories prepared by Profes- 
sor Kefauver and his assoviates. The fol- 
lowing six guidance tests and two inven- 
tories are now available: Educational 
Guidance Test, Health Guidance Test, 
Recreational Guidance Test, Social-Civic 
Guidance Test, Vocational Guidance 
Test, Student-Judgment Guidance Test, 
Inventory of Student Plans, and Inven- 
tory of Student Self-Ratings. The six 
tests are essentially tests of information. 
They are designed to indicate students’ 
gaps and deficiencies in information on 
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which to make wise choices in each of the 
areas covered, and to reveal inadequacies 
in the guidance program of the schools, 
at least in so far as it touches the students 
tested. A few sample items will clarify 
the nature of the tests better than a 
description of them : 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE TEST: FORM Al 
Part I 


. All persons who graduate from college will 


. The main purpose of science instruction for 

most students is to— 

(1) prepare students to become doctors, 
nurses, etc. 

(2) help students understand the physical 
world in which they live 

(3) meet college entrance requirements 

(4) train students for minor scientific posi- 
tions in industry ( )l 


RECREATIONAL GUIDANCE TEST: FORM A 
Part I 

Most workers will probably have more lei- 

sure time in the future than they have had 

fm the past ( )2 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TEST: FORM A 
Part I 
. A person should avoid occupations that do 
not offer possibilities for advancement. 


( 


Part II 


A filing clerk—1. takes dictation 2. opens 
mail 3. classifies papers and letters 4. sells 
hardware 38 


The Student-Judgment Guidance Test 
consists of a series of trae-false state- 
ments of situations representing popular 
fallacies, such as, ‘‘If an individual 
breaks a mirror, he will have seven years 
of bad luck.’’ To the true-false type of 
item any one of three responses may be 
made, namely, True (+), False (—), or 
Uncertain (?). 


The following criticisms might be 
made of these ‘‘guidance tests’: (1) 
many of the items are so general that 
they will be interpreted differently by 
pupils having different experiences; (2) 
comprehensive, specific information on 
which choices are actually made is lack- 
ing; (3) little attempt is made to present 
the information in terms of the way it 
will function in more efficient living. 
The tests do show, however, whether 
students possess certain information, and 
thus supplement other survey techniques 
which aim to ascertain whether the infor- 
mation is functioning in the lives of 
individual pupils. In so far as the tests 
show lack of essential knowledge on 
which to make wise choices, they are 
diagnostic. They may be most useful in 
initiating class discussion. 

The Inventory of Student Self-Rat- 
ings aims to aid the student in self- 
evaluation and in discovering his domi- 
nant interests, assets, and liabilities. If 
the student makes this rating objectively 
and honestly, somewhat as a business 
man takes stock at certain intervals, it 
may be helpful in developing the habit 
of self-appraisal and self-direction. 

The Inventory of Student Plans en- 
courages the student to gain perspective 
on his life plans by outlining his specific 
curricular and extra-curricular activities 
year by year and checking on his reason 
for his choices. These tests and inven- 
tories have been used in secondary schools 
and will probably be widely tested as 
instruments of guidance of individual 
pupils. 

1 From Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and 
Inventories. Copyright 1937 by World Book 


Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. Re- 
produced by written permission. 
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